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WADE HAMPTON. 
I. 

The passing away of the late Senator Wade Hampton, of 
South Carolina, called out numerous notices throughout 
the country. They were, without exception, sympathetic 
and appreciative; but none of them could express quite 
fully the unique significance of the event itself. For the 
few survivors like himself, whom now his passing leaves so 
unutterably fewer, it is like the final putting out of the ten- 
der grace of a day that was very dear, and is very dead, to 
them. Gen. Hampton was about the last of his kind, and 
it was a kind which not only can never be reproduced, but is 
doomed to be less and less understood and appreciated. The 
mold in which that peculiar type of manhood was cast is 
not only broken, but discredited. After him, there is none 
other of the type both sufficiently representative of it and 
conspicuous enough in the world to maintain its credit or 
keep alive its memory. It was a type, too, which in its day 
possessed a very peculiar distinction. But it grew out of 
its conditions, and the world which has passed such impas- 
sioned sentence upon frhe evils will never sufficiently compre- 
hend the compensating good of those conditions to be able 
to appreciate the charm of its truest representative. 

To say that slavery in the South, at its best and in the per- 
son of its best, produced the largest, finest, and most delight- 
ful type of personal character that this country has known, is 
to express an opinion which the rest of the world may accept 
or reject at his will. But it is an opinion which will die only 
with those who know most abovit it. Neither is what has 
been said intended as a defense or justification of slavery — 
further, at least, than this: The slavery — or slaveholding 
on a large scale — which, judged by its best fruits, is thus so 
fully able to justify itself, was no sin to those who engaged 
in it. The world is constantly outgrowing and making sin- 
ful institutions which, however they are so now, were not 
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so to it in the age or at the stage in which they prevailed. 
Polygamy was no sin to Abraham. Slavery was no sin to 
the consciousness or conscience of the New Testament. 
Feudalism was no sin in its day, but would be so now. Pu- 
ritanism in forms which were once admirable would now be 
condemned. The time will come when war will be a sin. 
The South received and exercised slavery in good faith and 
without doubt or question, and, whatever we pronounce it 
now, it was not sin at that time to those people. Liable to 
many abuses and evils, it could also be the nurse of many 
great and beautiful virtues. There are none of us now who 
do not sympathize with its extinction as a necessary step in 
the moral progress of the world. It was natural that we 
who were in it and of it should be the last to see that, and 
be even made to see it against our will. Knowing as others 
could not, and loving the good that was in it, it was not 
strange that we should be more and longer than others 
blind to its evils, and unconscious of the judgment which 
the world was preparing, finally and forever, to pass upon it. 
Now that the judgment is passed, we join in it. Slavery, 
we say, is a sin, and a sin of which we could not possibly be 
guilty. But as little could we be guilty of charging with sin 
those who once nobly wore its responsibilities and discharged 
its duties. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the facts of Gen. Hampton's 
life. Before the Civil War had brought him into any sort of 
public or general prominence, Wade Hampton as a private 
citizen would probably have been accepted as the typical 
representative of the South Carolina that then was. Its 
most distinctive characteristics were summed up in his per- 
son. His very name was, before he received it, a part of 
the history and tradition of the State. The Hamptons, like 
the Prestons, with whom he intermarried, were the center of 
the aristocratic social life of the State capital. He was the 
easy possessor of large hereditary wealth. He was one of the 
largest owners and operators of slave labor in the South. 
His life was the distinctive Southern one of a great planter 
and a hospitable country gentleman. In addition to these 
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externals, nature had specially constituted him personally to 
be the completest exponent of the type of which he was des- 
tined to be also, in a sense, the last. His physical manhood 
was well-nigh perfect. It was an outdoor active manhood, 
not only attentive to the details of a large business and the 
responsibility for many souls dependent upon him, but de- 
voted to all athletic exercises and accomplishments. He 
was widely known as the best rider, the most daring hunter, 
the most expert fisherman in the State. What, over and 
above all these things, he was to prove himself, it remained 
for the most trying experiences and the severest and most 
searching tests subsequently to develop. 

When the Civil War came on, Wade Hampton was a pre- 
pared and a predestined leader in it. The early organization 
of a Hampton Legion was a natural and spontaneous thing. 
A commander will always find a command. It was equally 
to be expected that his certain promotion should be in the 
line of the cavalry service, and that he should be found, in 
due course, with the rank of lieutenant general, at the head 
of that branch of the service in the great Army of Northern 
Virginia. It was not that Hampton had had any, the least, 
distinctively military training in preparation for the war. 
Neither was it that he possessed the specific military genius 
of a Jackson or a Forrest. It was simply that the Southerner 
with his traditional type of character and mode of life was a 
natural soldier, and Hampton was the best of his kind. 

It was the campaign of political redemption for South Car- 
olina in 1876 that called out and revealed what there was of 
real greatness in Wade Hampton. He took rank then as 
one of the true leaders of men. There was no other living 
man, not even a Lee or a Grant, who, under the conditions 
then prevailing in South Carolina, could have effected the 
practically bloodless revolution in which the campaign re- 
sulted. It was no small thing in itself, but it was not strange 
that he should have led and controlled, as he did, his own 
race, under circumstances in which control of any sort was 
well-nigh impossible. He knew his own, and his own knew 
and loved and trusted him as they did no other. But Gen. 
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Hampton, even under the circumstances and conditions then 
existing, undertook and conducted that campaign not alone 
in the interests of his own race. He had wisdom enough of 
heart as well as of head to embrace in his purpose the inter- 
ests and good of both parties or classes really concerned in 
the issue. However little consideration he may have felt 
for the carpetbagger and scalawag who had been exploiting 
the negro for their own profit and to the ruin of the State, 
for the negro himself he had an inborn and inbred love and 
sympathy. He undertook the leadership upon the distinct 
understanding and condition that the end aimed at was to 
be justice and charity for the black man as well as the white. 
And he felt and meant it. And the negroes, not merely in- 
dividually, but as a race, however astray in mind, were true 
enough at heart to come, in a surprisingly short time, to rec- 
ognize and acknowledge in him their truest and best friend. 
As from his deathbed his heart and words went out in undy- 
ing love to "all his people, black and white," so all hearts, 
from the highest to the humblest, responded in a common 
love and grief, and mourned in him one who had been the 
friend and servant of them all alike. 

It cannot be claimed that the leadership of Wade Hamp- 
ton saved the campaign of redemption in South Carolina 
from many lamentable features — features more lamentable, 
in their immediate effects as well as in their long conse- 
quences, upon the people themselves, who were the actors in 
them, than in any other way. It cannot be denied that even 
leaders like Gen. Hampton, and the best people of the State, 
were reduced to the humiliation of condoning, or shutting 
their eyes to, practices and methods, either the principle or 
the policy of which it is impossible to pretend to defend. It is 
useless and wholly beside the real question involved to stop 
to ask whether there was any justification or excuse for the 
apparent moral indifference of the better people of the South 
at that juncture. Any one on the ground could not but 
have recognized the fact that it was a condition in which 
natural forces were going to act in spite of moral consid- 
erations, and were not to be regulated or controlled by 
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them. Put oil under water, and (right or wrong) it will 
come to the top. Put such people as the whites of any ot 
our States as much under and as much at the mercy of 
not merely their late slaves, but their late slaves manipu- 
lated in mass by the leaders and for the ends that then pre- 
vailed, as was the case in the South in 1876, and what is the 
use of asking whether they ought to have remained at the 
bottom? Law and bayonets might keep them there for a 
while, but for how long a while was inevitably a question not 
of morals but of opportunity. A lawful opportunity and 
legitimate methods were not in reach or in sight, and that 
happened which was impossible to avert and is useless to con- 
demn. 

But Gen. Hampton, for one, did the best that could be 
done under the conditions, and those that were against and 
those that were with him have stood together with uncov- 
ered heads to honor his memory and to recognize the un- 
equaled services which he had rendered them both. 

William Porcher DuBose. 

II. 

There is probably no name in recent Southern history that 
stands out more conspicuously as the representative of the 
old order of things now rapidly passing away than that of 
Wade Hampton, the soldier-patriot, whose long and event- 
ful career terminated at Columbia, S. C, on the nth day of 
April last. Born at Charleston, March 18, 1818, the greater 
portion of his life was spent in the service of his native State, 
whose people honored and revered him as they have honored 
and revered few other men in their entire history. But it 
would be a mistake to conclude that his reputation was a 
local one, for both his military and political record won for 
him a place in American history that can scarcely fail to grow 
with the progress of future events. Others hereafter will 
tell of his dash and courage as a cavalry officer when the 
reputation of the famous Hampton Legion spread far and 
wide throughout the country, while the official records of 
the great Civil War mention his name with sufficient frequen- 
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cy to indicate his worth and ability as a military leader. But 
the leading events of Hampton's career as a soldier have al- 
ready been collected in enduring form, especially his phenom- 
enal record during the famous campaigns of 1864. 1 And his 
military exploits appear all the more remarkable when one 
recalls the fact that, unlike many of the other Confederate 
chieftains, he was not a graduate of West Point. Rising, 
however, from the ranks, he eventually became a lieutenant 
general, and was at one time in command of the cavalry 
under Lee, but in 1865 was transferred to South Carolina. 2 

Hampton's greatest claim to distinction is, perhaps, his 
rescue of South Carolina in 1876 from one of the most cor- 
rupt governments of modern times. This was accomplished 
in the face of the heaviest odds and only by reason of his calm 
judgment and statesmanlike qualities. And while it was 
part of a general movement that took place almost simulta- 
neously throughout the South, and contributed largely to 
the destruction of the worst features of the reconstruction 
measures, Hampton's success in his native State was in sev- 
eral respects different from that achieved by Vance and oth- 
ers in North Carolina, Gordon and his supporters in Georgia, 
and Nicholls and Lamar in Louisiana and Mississippi. This 
was due partly to the somewhat anomalous situation in South 
Carolina, but probably in still greater measure to Hampton's 
wonderful hold on the affections of his followers and his 
complete ascendency over them. To understand this more 
thoroughly, one must bear in mind the circumstances of 
Hampton's early life and the enormous influence of his name. 

In the first place, he stood forth as the representative of 
the entire State rather than any section of it; for while he 
himself first saw the light of Charleston, his great-grand- 
father, Anthony Hampton, came from Virginia to what is 
now Spartanburg County, and made his home there shortly 



1 "Hampton and His Cavalry in '64." By Edward L. Wells. Richmond : 
B. F. Johnson & Co., 1899. 

2 As to the burning of Columbia, see American Historical Review, April, 
1902. 
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before the* outbreak of the revolutionary war. 3 Wade 
Hampton, son of Anthony, was a distinguished officer in the 
struggle for American independence, while the second Wade 
Hampton, father of the subject of this sketch, and a man of 
immense means, made his home five miles from Columbia. 
Millwood, the name of his country seat, was widely known for 
its fine stock, its elegant hospitality, and its beautiful sur- 
roundings; and it was here that the last Wade Hampton 
spent his boyhood days. It was while residing at Millwood 4 
that he graduated, in 1836, at the South Carolina College. 
Owing to internal dissensions, the fortunes of the institution 
had for several years been on the decline, and there were only 
eleven members of his class, among whom was Arthur Sim- 
kins. Hampton afterwards studied law, although with no 
apparent intention of ever following it as a profession, and 
soon turned his attention to planting. He possessed ex- 
tensive landed interests in Mississippi, and was one of the 
largest slave owners in the United States. Much of his time 
was spent, however, in South Carolina, where he served as 
a legislator. Hampton does not appear to have been an ad- 
vocate of secession; but soon after South Carolina passed 
the ordinance of secession we find him raising his renowned 
Legion, composed of six companies of infantry, four of cav- 
alry, and one of flying artillery. 5 Such was his popularity 
even then that more than double the number of companies 
called for offered to enroll themselves under his banner. 

At the close of the war Hampton resumed his occupation 
as a planter, but he did not lose his interest in politics. In 
1876 he consented to become the Democratic candidate for 
the governorship of South Carolina. The Republican gov- 
ernor at that time was Daniel H. Chamberlain, whose schol- 
arly attainments and efforts in behalf of purer administra- 
tion had gained for him the confidence and esteem of a large 

'"History of Spartanburg County." By J. B. O. Landrum, Atlanta, 
1900. See also "Colonial and Revolutionary History of Upper South Caro- 
lina, " by the same author, Greenville, S. C. , 1897. Anthony Hampton was 
murdered by the Indians. 

* Destroyed during the Civil War. 

5 "Official Records of the War of the Rebellion," Series IV. , Vol. I . , p. 303. 
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number of the taxpayers. He was especially active, for ex- 
ample, in preventing Franklin J. Moses, Jr., and W. J. Whip- 
per, two notorious spoilsmen, from qualifying as judges, not- 
withstanding their election by the Legislature. It was 
thought, therefore, by many conservative men that a fusion 
might be formed between themselves and Chamberlain's por- 
tion of the so-called Republican party, 6 and this plan was 
well-nigh successful. But such an experiment had been un- 
successfully tried several times before, while the triumph of 
the "straight-out" policy in other Southern States, notably 
in Mississippi, finally caused the defeat of the effort to nomi- 
nate Chamberlain, and Hampton was induced to assume the 
leadership of the Democratic organization. It is said, how- 
ever, that as late as June 28, 1876, when the centennial anni- 
versary of the battle of Fort Moultrie took place, Hampton 
and Chamberlain rode in the same procession. 7 

Among the many difficulties that confronted Hampton 
were the enormous colored vote of 100,000 as against 70,000 
white voters, the support Chamberlain received from the 
Federal government, and the presence of large numbers of 
soldiers belonging to the army of the United States. In 
addition to these facts, the November election took place 
on the same day as that held for the election of a President, 
and as the waning strength of the Republicans produced 
much alarm among the managers of that party, the events in 
South Carolina assumed national importance. Happily, 
however, the platform adopted by Hampton's party was an 
exceedingly liberal one. He himself declared that "it is so 
catholic in its spirit, so broad in its construction, that every 
one in South Carolina who honestly desires reform can find 
room to stand upon it. With such a platform, where all 
our citizens of all parties and races can find room to stand, 
assured of equal rights and protection, you can surely bring 
back to our desolated State the great blessings of good gov- 
ernment. As for myself, should I be elected to the high po- 
sition for which you have nominated me, my sole effort shall 

'Almost universally called in those days the radical party. 

'Prof. R. Means Davis, in the Columbia (S. C.) State, April 12, 1902. 
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be to restore our State government to decency, to honesty, 
to economy, and to integrity. I shall be the governor of the 
whole people, making no vindictive discrimination, holding 
the scales of justice with firm and impartial hand, seeing, so 
far as in me lies, that the laws are enforced in justice tem- 
pered by mercy, protecting all classes alike, and devoting 
every effort to the restoration of property and the reestab- 
lishment of honest government." 8 

Hampton's ringing words and the confidence he inspired 
among all classes of people caused a wave of enthusiasm to 
sweep over the whole State. "Red Shirt" brigades were 
organized everywhere. Hampton's portrait was in almost 
every home. Many colored men, moreover, throughout the 
State not only openly joined the ranks of the Democracy, 
but in several instances made speeches advocating Hamp- 
ton's election. Notable addresses, for example, were deliv- 
ered by Martin R. Dulany, a negro of unusual education and 
force. Throughout the campaign, which was naturally one 
of intense excitement, there was little disorder, and even 
after the wild joy produced by the news of Hampton's success 
there were few breaches of the peace. 

But soon the situation took on a new aspect. So close 
was the contest between Tilden and Hayes that every vote 
was needed by both sides, and when the Returning Board 
threw out the votes of two counties, it was claimed that 
Chamberlain had been elected and the vote of the State given 
to the Republican electors. It is impossible in the brief 
space at our command to narrate at length the succeeding 
events of this political drama. The soldiers in the State 
House; the organization of a dual government; the hearty 
response of the taxpayers to Hampton's request for ten per 
cent of their taxes; the near approach on one or two occa- 
sions to civil war, only to be averted by Hampton's coolness 
and influence; the conference of the rival governors with 
President Hayes; the withdrawal of the Federal troops from 
the State; the downfall of the carpetbag administration; and, 
after five months of doubt and anxiety, the undisputed con- 



« Prof. Davis, Ibid. 
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tinuation of Hampton's government — were events that will 
some day be recognized as very important chapters not only 
in the history of the United States, but in that of popular 
government everywhere. Nor would it be possible here 
to dwell at length on the marvelous impulse given all forms 
of social life by Hampton's election — an impulse directed in 
large measure by his statesmanlike genius and immense pop- 
ularity. That he should have been sent to the United States 
Senate was as natural as it was just, and that his independent 
course throughout his long service in this capacity gained for 
him the admiration and confidence of the entire country 
could not be gainsaid. No less striking was his dignified 
acceptance of the results of that revolution in the politics of 
South Carolina which caused his retirement from Congress. 
His appointment as railway commissioner by President 
Cleveland met with warm approval, and he actively carried 
on the work connected with this post until his final with- 
drawal from public life. Hampton's closing years were spent 
in Columbia. The accidental burning of his residence a few 
years ago caused a loss which he bore with fortitude, and to 
the last he retained those qualities of mind and heart that 
endeared him to so many. By a coincidence as noteworthy 
as it was fitting, he passed away on the anniversary of the 
day he acquired full control of the government of South 
Carolina. The quarter of a century separating the two 
events was marked by many improvements in the affairs 
of his State and a recuperation that has not yet been fully 
narrated; and these were greatly due to Hampton, whose 
influence it would be difficult to estimate. 9 

B. J. Ramage. 

* The Columbia (S. C.) State, April 13, 1902. 



